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At 7.30 P. M. I started to walk from the cabin to the 
Farm, taking a lighted lantern. It was a clear, calm starlit 
night. As I neared Birch Gate, two Muskrats in the river 
made a succession of abrupt, startled plunges close to the 
bank. Nothing else of interest happened until I reached the 
woods that lie between the Farm and the Ritchie place. As I 
was crossing the causeway in these woods, a. Saw-whet Owl 
began calling among the large maples on my right and another 
answered from the distance to the westward. The first was 
about 50 yards off. He regularly uttered eight or ten notes 
in rather slow succession. His voice was startlingly loud 
in the still night air. His calls reminded me strongly of 
the notes of the Black-billed Cuckoo’s song. Indeed, they 
were very like them but louder and given more slowly. He 
called in all a dozen times or more. This happened about 
half an hour before the moon rose. 

After listening to the Saw Whets for several minutes, 
I started on,when I noticed for the first time what looked 
like a V-shaped piece of white paper in the path, I walked 
forward and stopped within two feet of it, holding the lan¬ 
tern well up. It still looked like a piece of paper and I 
was about to stooo and pick it up wlien a dusky form began 
to materialize about it. This slowly resolved itself into 
the shape of a large Skunk who had flattened himself on his 
belly in the path,facing me. I now saw his nose working 
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as he sniffed the air and his little glistening beady eyes. 
After tailing to him awhile I stepped back a. few 
paces when he rose to his feet, turned about and trotted 
off up the path as nimbly as a cat and with much the same 
gait, carrying his long tail nearly straight and on a level 
with his back . Finally he turned out of the path and 


rustled off among the leaves. He did not once threaten me 
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Our Phoebe had another and still narrower escape 
from the talons of a Hawk this morning. Just as I stepped 
out from the side door, I heard his sharp tchip , tchip . 
of alarm and then saw him coming from the orchard with the 
Hawk about fifteen feet behind him. The two birds seemed 
to merge into one as they reached an elm in the lane, but 
the Phoebe made a sudden turn among the thickly growing 
branches and crossed the door-yard in safety. The Hawk 
stopped in the elm and alighted there, low down, when I 
saw that it was a large female Sharp-shin. After resting 
there about a minute, it flew off over the river and then 
began soaring in circles, rising-higher and higher until 

it looked no larger than a Swallow, when it drifted out of 

#• 

sight towards the south. During its ascent it did not 
once flap its wings. Its circling was performed exactly 
like that of the Cooper’s Hawk seen on the 17th. When 
flying straight away from the elm, it alternately flapped 
and scaled for a distance of about 100 yards. A Sharp- 
shin may be readily distinguished from a Cooper’s Hawk 
when flying in this manner, for it moves less swiftly 
and its course is seldom perfectly straight. Its flight 
is more buoyant and erratic and gives one less the im¬ 
pression of momentum. The wings are beaten less often 
and also less rapidly and continuously. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means easy to distinguish the female Sharp- 
shin from the male Cooper's Hawk, unless one has had long 
experience. 
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(jThe pair of Downy Woodpeckers which have haunted 
the tree close to the house are preparing to nest in a 
dead limb of the old elm at the east end of the shed. I 
heard one of them at work there about 10 o’clock this 
morning and the light, muffled sound of its blows went on 
almost unceasingly from then until sunset. Every few 
minutes the bird would come to; the mouth of the hole and 
eject a quantity of small chips,not all together but one 
or two at a time until a score or more had been dropped, 
when it would back down out of sight and resume its tapping. 
The hole is v ery small. I do not understand how the birds 
can have carried it down so far without attracting my 
notice for I have been constantly employed directly under 
the tree during the past two weeks. Another curious fact 
is that I saw the pair copulating on the afternoon of the 
17th. While thus engaged, the female sat perched cross- 
ways on a twig and one or both birds made a low chattering 
cry. I did not once see the bird leave the hole to-day 
and I could not make out its sex. 
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Twelve White-throated Sparrows spent most of the 
day on the ground under the dining-room v*rindows, where 
we scatter hemp seed nearly every morning. They remained 
here for hours at a time and when not feeding stood or 
crouched in the short grass, keeping perfectly motionless 
with their heads raised. The white stripes on thwir 
crowns evidently made them less, instead of more, con¬ 
spicuous. More than half of them were in fully mature 
plumage. They sang a good deal but without much spirit, 
even in the early morning. When searching for the hemp 
seeds, they often scratched a little after the manner of 
Fox Sparrows, that is, by first jumping forward and then 
backward. I have seen Juncos and Song Sparrows do pre¬ 
cisely the same thing here this spring but no one of 
these birds scratches nearly as often or as vigorously 
as does the Fox Sparrow. The Song Sparrows and Juncos 
both walk a good deal with a pretty mincing gait. 

As William Stone and I were strolling in the 
field across the road from the farm-house this afternoon, 
a male Duck Hawk passed us within fifty yards. It was 
flying swiftly but heavily, about twenty feet above the 
ground, carrying in its talons a bird that looked as 
large as a Pigeon and which was probably a Carolina Dove. 
As it approached the road, it tried to rise above the 
bordering trees but, failing in this, apparently because 
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of the weight of its burden, it passed directly through 
them. A moment later, however, it appeared above them 


pines, keeping on to the 


in the direction of the 


south-east until lost to sight in the distance beyond the 
Ritchie pla.ce. Stone was perfectly sure that the bird 
was a Duck Hawk, and I had no doubts on this point. We 
both saw the blackish crown, the bluish back, and the 
characteristic tail—markings with perfect distinctness. 
The sharp, powerful wings were vibrated rapidly and in¬ 
cessantly as long as the bird was in sight. It came from 
the westward where the country is densely wooded for 
miles. I have never seen a Duck Hawk in such a place 
before. 



Besides the Duck Hawk, I saw,passing near the 


house this afternoon, a pair of Cooper’s Hawks, a Sharp- 
shinned Hawk and a Red-shouldered Hawk. One of the 
Cooper's Hawks was carrying in its talons what looked 
like a young chicken. \ 
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^Birds were scattered about all over the place 
and singing freely when I walked to the Ritchie place 
and to the berry pasture about 9 A. M. Many of those 
noted yesterday and day before sesterday were missing t«- 
day and it was evident that few if any new ones had 
arrived during the night. In fact, I do not think that 
there has been any arrival of migrants to amount to any- 
thing since the 6th, although the Wood Thrushes probably 
did not reach here until yesterday evening. At evening 
(about 5 P. M.) a small number of Warblers (perhaps a 
dozen) had collected to feed in the elms and apple-trees 
near our house. Among them I noted the Blackburnian. 

The others were chiefly Yellow-rumps, Black-throated 
Greens, Parulas, and Nashvilles. 

Purdie and I found the Partridges nest in the 
extreme northern end of Pulpit Rock woods. It was in very 
open woods at the base of a large white pine within six 
feet of Lawrence’s wood-road which is traversed occasionally 
by teams and frequently by dogs and men. The bird flushed 
ten yards away,rising strongly directly from the nest 
and flying straight away. The Cock Grouse has been 
drumming for a week or more in oak scrub about 150 yards 
east of the nest. We heard him there to-day just before 
we found the nest. 
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^Purdie showed me his Vesper Sparrow's nest in 
Gr Field. I saw the female before she left her 3 

eggs. She sat absolutely motionless with head raised. 
When I advanced my foot to within a yard of her, she ran 
a few yards and then took wing. The males have nearly 
finished the first period of singing and I hear them but 


seldom now. 

I saw the Chickadee leave the bird-house on the 
pole this morning and fly into one of the apple-trees. 

There must be a nest in the bird-house. The male Chickadee 
was singing in the garden most of the forenoonTj 

Last night about ten o'clock we heard a Fox bark 
a score or more times very near the farm-house. He was 
either in the field in front of the house or in the 
run just beyond it. His voice was very loud and it 
fairly rang in the still air. The sound was weird and 
impressive, Purdie thought it resembled the outcry of 
some human being in dire distress. It had a throttled 
or choking quality despite its strength. To oge who 
was ignorant as to its origin, it would have been a 
truly startling cry. It was invariably the same or 
nearly so. I wonder why the creature called so long and 
earnestly. We heard no response. Rain was falling at 
the time and the night was very dark. 
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Qwilson*s Thrush — I saw a tame, silent bird hop¬ 
ping about on the ground near the middle of a large opening 

Arrival 

in Birch Field at 4.15 P. M. It was in a grassy place 

twenty yards or more from the nearest tree. Purdie thinks 

he heard another calling this morning. 

Nests of 

Robin 

There is a large, new nest of a Robin in an apple- 

tree in the orchard behind the house. It is very conspic¬ 
uous, for the tree is practically leafless. I found it 

to-day. 

Phoebe 

The Phoebe was sitting most of the day on the nest 

under the eaves of our barn. I think she must have com- 

Downy 

pleted her set.~J 

The Downy Woodpeckers are still at work almost 

Woodpecker 

ceaselessly oh their nest in the dead branch of the tall 

elm by our wood-shed. The female was working there this 

v 
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afternoon from 2 to 3 o'©lock. At the latter hour, she 

shoveled out a lot of chips and then came out herself, 

flying to another branch of the tree and basking there 

in the sun for ten or fifteen minutes. I have not seen 

her mate to-day. While she was at work, my carpenters 

were making a still louder pounding on a door which they 

were putting together directly under the elm. Their 

noise evidently did not disturb her in the least. The 

elm branch is evidently very hard and the nest must be 










carried down deep by this time, for four teen days have 



Nuthat ches 

begin work 
on nest 



elapsed since I first noticed the birds at work there and 
the hole had then been carried in and down so far that the 
bird was out of sight when at vtrork. Both birds visit and 
eat of the suet in the lilac bush, at frequent intervals 
through the day. They are very silent and I rarely hear 
either of them call. They stopped drumming before I found 
the nest. 

White-bellied Nuthatches have frequented the elms 

and orchard on the Barrett farm through the past three 

breeding seasons but I have never succeeded in finding a 

nest,. This spring I saw the pair together on several 

occasions early in April, but after the middle of the 

appeared 

month the male usually appreaehed alone, spending most 
of the day in the big elms about the house. Indeed I did not 
once see the female between April 13 and May 5. On the 
latter day, both birds were feeding together in the 
elms. They were there again this morning when I noticed 
that the female showed much interest in the numerous 
holes in the old trees, entering several of them. The 
male twice approached and fed her just after she had 
emerged from a hole which I thought might contain the 
nest. About 2 P. M., however, I found the female hard 
at work removing an old Squirrel’s nest from a hole in 
an oak in the grove behind the barn. She labored 
ceaselessly, bringing out the firm, shredded o circle 

that the ®e<£ Sqirrels use for their nests, in tufta almost 
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as large as her own body and scattering them with the help 
of the wind. Some of the shreds clung to the trunk and 
these she picked off, one by one, and tossed outward. 

After working a long time in this way she began 

going over the other bark of the tree near the hole with 

her bill,in the most curious manner. She swung her head 

long 

from side to side rapidly and vigorously with/wide sweeps, 
just touching the bark at each stroke. This was kept up 
at intervals for ten minutes or more. What she was doing 
it for I could not imagine. I could see nothing on the 
bark even with the aid of my glass. She worked with 
feverish energy. The male also seemed strangely excited, 
coming close about her and quivering his wings. He fed 
her repeatedly with small grubs which she instantly 
swallowed. He entered the hole several times but did nothiig 
there,as far as I could see. 

As I was strolling in Birch Ft' eld late this after- 


Brown Thrasher 


feeding 


noon, I heard a loud rustling of leaves near at hand. It 
was made by a Brown Thrasher who was engaged in getting 
his supper. He was an unusually tame bird and I watched 
him with great interest, at a distance of only 8 or 10 
yards, without appearing to distract his attention for 
a single moment from his occupation. He was in a grassy 
opening over which a large number of oak leaves had 
been drifted,by high winds,from a neighboring cluster of 
trees. Swinging his head from side to side and using his 
bill much as a haymaker uses a pitchfork in spreading 
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hay, he was tossing the leaves about with remarkable vigor 
and success. Sometimes he moved them singly but usually 
B^kn. T hrasher least two or three were thrown aside at each stroke 
feeding 0 f the closed bill. That it was c losed and used merely 

as a prod I could see distinctly. Twice, however, I saw 
him open his bill and pick up a leaf before attempting 
to throw it. On no occasion did he impale the leaves. 

He simply put his bill under them and gave them a toss 
into the air and to one side. The reward for all this 
labor was most generous at times for on several occasions 
he found so much food beneath a leaf that it took him a 
minute or more to dispose of it. Indeed he was constantly 
picking up and gulping down things that I could not see. 

During the entire time I. spent watching him, he 
rambled about in every direction over a space four or five 
yards square. His gait was invariably a slow, even, 
gliding walk . Not once did he hop. When a Crow cawed 
loudly in the distance, he stood erect for a half minute, 
watching and listening. This was the only time he showed 
any alarm or suspicion. 
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jj’he bulk of the Warbler flight that arrived last 
night seems to have been composed of Black-polls, Bay-breasts, 
and Magnolia Warblers. Of the first named, I noted 4 males 
and one female;of the last, 20 males and 1 female. The 
Magnolias were scattered about almost everywhere. There 
were three or four in one blossoming apple-tree, as many more 
were in the Run, while the remaining birds were noted 
chiefly in Pulpit Rock woods. I heard two Black-throated 
Blue Warblers, one in the Run, the others near Pulpit 
Rock. The Warblers are still here in numbers, 

especially in the blooming apple-trees. I heard three 
Blackburnians to-day. 

Birds of every kind sang through the entire fore- 

and 

noon/well into the afternoon, despite the intense heat, 
but at sunset and for nearly an hour before it there was 
almost no singing. Bobolinks, Grosbeaks, Orioles, Tanagers 
and Wood Thrushes sang like mad nearly all day. I have 
rarely heard anything like it here. 

There are at least two and I think three male 
Wood Thrushes settled in our Run. Two were singing there 
this morning within thirty yards of each other near the 
causeway. As I passed on, I heard what I took to be a 
third at the foot of the Run but one of the birds heard 
before may have moved on as I moved. 
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A Pine Warbler that has been frequenting the 


cluster of pitch pines in the Run for the past month has 
two distinct songs. One of them is the normal song of 
the species but if anything, fuller, louder, and more 
melodious than is usual. The other song is a short, 
flat, dry, woodeny trill, positively indistinguishable 
by my ears from that of a Junco and a poor singing Junco 
at that. I heard the bird change from one song to the 
other several times this morningT] 

Two male Bobolinks spent the whole of yesterday 
and to-day in the meadow across the road from the farm¬ 
house. They kept together the whole time, perching within 
a yard or two of each other in the tops of leafy elms 
and apple-trees and one following the other when it took 
wing. Their singing was louder, more continuous and 
more rollicking than any Bobolink music I have heard for 
yesrs. Not once did they sing together but one would 
usually begin as soon as the other ceased. Thus they 
kept up an almost continual flood of music. I feasted my 
ears on it for nearly half an hour. They kept it up 
nearly all day. I saw no female. The males acted as if 
they were close friends, rather than rivals. 

Yesterday morning I saw three King-birds together 
near the little pond in our berry pasture. They were 
behaving very oddly. Alighting on some leafy hori¬ 
zontal branch, facing one another and only a few feet 
apart, they would crouch and quiver their wings and bow 
their heads low, at the same time uttering their shrill 



metallic cries incessantly. Finally one would fly to 
another tree and its two companions would immediately 
follow, when the bowing and scraping would be continued. 
This was kept up at intervals for ten or fifteen minutes 
There were two birds in the same place late this after¬ 
noon, going through precisely the same performance. It 
looked like courtship but I cannot understand how two 
males could be courting the same female without fighting 
Moreover, the third bird behaved exactly like the other 
two yesterday and the two to-day acted just alike, 

Q?he toads have nearly or quite ceased trilling 
but the Hylas peep every night as merrily and almost as 
numerously as ever. Visiting our little pond last 
evening, I was surprised to find that many Hylas were 
peeping on dry land well back in the bushes. 

The toads took to the water to-night for the 
first time and their clamor , coming from our pond, 
was almost deafening through the sultry evening and 
far into the night. (I assumed that they were in the 
water because their notes came from the pond, but on the 
next evening (May 19) I visited the place and found that 
all there on this occasion were in the bushes near the 
pond and not actually in the water).J 
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£a heavy north-easterly rain-storm began yesterday 
afternoon and has continued through to-day without the 

slightest signs of abating. The rainfall has been heavy 

and continuous and the brooks are already swollen as they 

have not been before this year. When I visited Ball 8 s 

Hill this afternoon, I found that the river was rising 

rapidly. It will probably submerge the meadows and drown 

out the Red-wings again. Their nests were destroyed in 

this way in 1903 and 1904, but last year the few birds that 

frequented these meadows were not disturbed by the water. 

They were very scarce along the river in April, but of late 

I have seen them in Great Meadow in nearly their normal 

numbers.^ 

Briefness 

With few exceptions, the finest singers among 

of the 

our local birds are at their best, musically, for only a 

singing season 

very short period; seldom, indeed, exceeding a week and 

sometimes not more than three or four days. This is true 

• 

of the Robin, Wood Thrush, Bluebird, Cat-bird, Thrasher, 

Grosbeak, Bobolink and Vesper and Field Sparrow. Many 

of the second-class performers, such as the Song Sparrow, 

Towhee, Tanager, and all the Vireos, sing equally well 

for several weeks in succession. Already the best of 

the spring singing is over. The Bluebirds have been wholly 

silent for weeks; the Thrashers, Grosbeaks, Bobolinks, 

Vesper Sparrows and Field Sparrows have nearly ceased 

the rapturous singing of a week or two ago. The Cat-birds 







are still in nearly full song. The Wood Thrushes have 
become almost wholly silent. Strange to say, I have heard 
only one Veery sing this spring although the birds are 
as numerous here as usual and I am constantly in or near 
their haunts. 
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jjl have not heard a Wood Thrush since May 25th 
until to-night when one of the birds in the "Run" sang 
in a half-hearted way for a few minutes as twilight 
was falling. It is unusual, I believe, for the Wood 
Thrush to cease singing so early in the season. 

Strange to say, I have heard only one Veery sing 
this spring. Yet the birds are as common here as usual 
and I hear them calling in the Run near the farm-house 
nearly every morning and evening, 

A Cat-bird that is apparently mating in the big 
forsythia bush in front of the house has been singing 
at all hours and most delightfully for nearly two weeks. 
He mimics the songs of the Wood Thrush, the Bobolink 
and the Least Flycatcher and this morning early he gave 
both the bob-white and the "scatter call" of the Quail. 
His imitations are all good and that of the Wood Thrush 
has repeatedly deceived me for the moment7| 

Early this afternoon, Gilbert called my attention 
to a rather large Milk Adder in an apple-tree in the 
garden. About a foot of the terminal end of the snake 
was wound around a smooth thick part of the trunk of the 
tree, while the remainder of the body was inside the 
trunk, the head showing at one small opening and the tail 
part coming out through another. 

As I looked, the head was drawn back out of sight, while 
the tail part remained motionless. Immediately after 




this, a Deer Mouse ran out of the hole where the Snake’s 
head had been and climbed into the very top of the tree. 
Although of nearly full size, it looked like a young 
animal and it was evidently very much frightened and 
somewhat confused, perhaps by the strong sunlight. 

Scarcely had it disappeared among the foliage 
than the Snake again showed his head at the opening. He 
had another Mouse exactly resembling the first in this 
mouth and had already swallowed its head and most of 
the body. Before I left^ the plane, all but the tail 
and hind feet has disappeared down the Snake’s throat. 

The holes just mentioned were about a foot apart in the 
side of a nearly horizontal section of the trunk. Neither 
of them was much more than’ large enough to admit my 
forefinger. One would think a Mouse safe in such a 
retreat, but the Snake can go anywhere, apparently. 

The apple-tree was not an old, decayed one but a very 
vigorous and nearly sound tree. 

(The yelping call like that of a young hound 
is coming from the meadow across the wood as I write 
these lines. I have heard it a dozen times or more during 
the past hour (8-9 P. M.), mingling with the voices 
of Garden Toads and Tree Toads. It must be the note of 
some Batrachian, I think. 
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Red 

Squirrel 

robs a 
V ireo’s nest 
and eat s the 


* 



A remarkably bold and enterprising Red Squirrel has 
been hanging about the Farm-house for several days. On one 
occasion I sav; him trying to get into the pigeon-loft. On 
another, Gilbert surprised him on a branch of the apple-tree 
that shades the back door within a yard of a Red-eyed Vireo’s 
nest. The Red-eyes were making a great outcry but when the 
Squirrel saw Gilbert he ran up the tree and jumped on to the 
roof of the house. This happened yesterday. 

Again this afternoon Gilbert heard the Vireos crying 
anxiously. Looking out through the screen door, he saw the 
Squirrel on the branch within a few inches of the nest, 
eating something. Presently he dropped a portion of the 
shell of one of the Vireo’s eggs. He then wiped his face 
with his fore-paws and wiped the latter on the branch. The 
next minute he bent forward until his head and fore shoulders 
disappeared in the ne st and almost immediately reappeared 
on the branch with another egg in his mouth. The Vireos 
assailed him frantically and one of them struck him with 
her bill when he was in the nest. Probably because of 
their attacks, he almost immediately took the second egg 
off with him , running up the main trunk of the tree until 
lost to sight in the foliage of its crown. 

This is the first time I have ever known a Red Squirrel 
to molest a bird nest on this farm. I have suspected for 












several weeks that this particular Squirrel was a nest- 
robber because of his actions. It is singular that he did 
not raid the Phoebes' nest under the eaves of the barn, for 
1 have repeatedly seen him on the roof, but the bird reared 
her young in safety. 



